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c e knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. For on earth there is no 
such splendor or beauty.” These were the words used by a number of foreign 
ambassadors in describing the impression the church of Hagia Sophia made on 

them during their visit to the “Queen of Cities” in the tenth century. Indeed, the fame of 

what later scholars named "Byzantium -ic. the empire that ruled in the eastern part of the 

Mediterranean for eleven consecutive centuries, which at its apogee embraced three continents 

(Europe, Asia, and Africa) —was enormous, and of decisive influence during the Middle Ages. 

At that ume Byzantium was a model, a benchmark, and a standard of comparison for the 

entire then-known world. This also explains the successive attempts to besiege Constantinople, 

which the Byzantines managed to repulse for a long time until the first fall to the Franks in 

1204 and the city’s final fall to the Turks in 1453. In the eyes of people that lived in those 

times, Byzantium never ceased to be compared to an earthly paradise, against which many 

measured themselves and strove to compete, and which others fought to conquer. 

Most of the envious or contemptuous stereotypes linked with Byzantrum in the past, 
which for a long tme dominated scholarly literature and affected collective perceptions and 
ideologies, have today been largely left behind. Now we tend to find Byzantine history and art 
ever more impressive and charming, and at the same time we realize that there 1s a wealth of 
knowledge to be drawn from them. We are thus discovering anew a powerful state with an 
elaborate administration, robust legislation, a well-developed taxation and financial system, an 
effective army, and flourishing education. We are further astonished as we get to know the 
material remains of an exceptionally high level of culture, both with respect to the urban 
arrangement of Byzantine cities, their churches, palaces, crvic buildings, private residences, and 
infrastructure, as well as the multitude of monasteries and monastic communities scattered 
throughout the countryside. Not to mention the glorious examples of wall painting, unique 
portable icons and illuminated manuscripts, masterpieces of sculpture and silver- and 
goldsmithing, and works in the other minor arts. 

All these artworks and artifacts are abundant sources of information about institutions, 
mores, customs, and practices that have survived down to our own time, and constitute a 
sizeable part of our living intangible heritage. In the same spirit, the poet Constantine Cavafy 
refers to the memories awakened every ume he entered a Greek church: “its aroma of incense, 
its liturgical chanting and harmony,” as well as “the majestic presence of the priests.” He 
concludes by recalling what he calls “the great glories of our race, the splendor of our 
Byzanune heritage" (C. Cavafy, “In Church,” trans. John Cavafy). For Byzantium was a 


multinational state distinguished by the Orthodox Christian faith and Greek education, 

The language substrate of the Hellenistic kome, accompanied by the study and preservation of 
ancient Greek literature and the growth of a literate society, functioned as a unifying 
component par excellence within a multicultural reality. Through a process of assimilation, 
mediation, and transformation, the secular heritages of Greece and Rome eventually became 
constituents of the cultural distinctiveness of Byzantium, to the point that the last emperor, 
Constantine XI Palaiologos, thought it appropriate to describe himself as a descendent of the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

The third major contributor to Byzantium s long-lasting power and prestige was 
undoubtedly the adoption of the Orthodox faith, which for a long period made it the sole 
model of a Christian kingdom. The concurrence of secular and religious power, the formation of 
an official ideology according to which imperial power emanated from divine power, the 
osmosis between the Christian ideal and civic agendas, played a decisive role in the creation of 
an idiosyncratic but exceptionally coherent system of sovereignty. A system with both the 
emperor and the patriarch at its core. While the imperial court appeared as the reflection of the 
heavenly one, at the level of the common man earthly obligations and pleasures, in concert with 
the expectation of eternal life and the consequent care for the soul, defined the axes of life in the 
present. In this life, the “here” and “now” were directly linked with the hereafter and eternity. 

A new and fuller picture of the various aspects of Byzantine private and social life, as well as of 
the venues and artifacts associated with it, continues to emerge from ongoing research. 

The secular and the religious, the earthly and the heavenly, earth, paradise, and hell, the 
Greco-Roman heritage in conjunction with Christian theology and Orthodox dogma, all 
permeate the objects displayed in this exhibition, whose goal is to shed new light on the many 
facets of Byzantium by suggesting a new way of “reading” and interpretation. The more than 
170 exhibits from museums and collections around Greece presented to the American public 
on this occasion are in the lead in what has become a fascinating journey. This exhibition 
could not have been mounted without the active participation and arduous efforts of almost 
every archaeological department of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports, which has 
been committed, together with the staff of the Benaki Museum, to the necessary preparations 
since 2010. Collaboration between Greek museums, academic institutions, and individual 
scholars and researchers and their counterparts in the United States has also been exemplary. 
I therefore wish to congratulate them and express my deep appreciation and gratitude to all 
involved for their dedication and contributions to the success of this major endeavor. 
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xactly twenty years have passed since the Hellenic Ministry of Culture participated in the 

organization of an exhibition of Classical Greek sculptures titled “The Greek Miracle: 

Classical Sculpture from the Dawn of Democracy, the Fifth Century B.C,” presented at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington and then at New York's Metropolitan Museum. Today 
the same central cultural institution of the Hellenic Republic in collaboration with the Benaki 
Museum is organizing the exhibition “Heaven and Earth: Art of Byzantium from Greek 
Collections’ at the National Gallery of Art and the J. Paul Getty Museum, presenting Byzantine 
works of high aesthetic and historical value within their historical and social context. 

This cultural endeavor 1s of particular importance for us. Preparations began in 2010 when 
more general issues of cultural cooperation with the United States were advancing, the major 
achievement being the 2011 signing of the Memorandum of Understanding between the two 
countries for the imposition of restrictions on the importation to the U. S. of cultural goods having 
a Greek provenance. The present exhibition gives us the opportunity to promote for the first time 
the intellectual and artistic achievements of Byzantine Greece at the National Gallery of Art, an 
important and prominent museum in the U.S. capital, which 15 an internationally renowned 
center for the promotion of Byzantine studies. We will also be presenting Byzantine Greece for the 
first time at the J. Paul Getty Museum, another important U. $. museum with which Greece has 
recently signed a Framework of Cooperation on cultural and scientific subjects. 

To the question of why the Hellenic Ministry of Culture is today organizing a major 
exhibition devoted to Byzantium, for us the answer practically goes without saying, It is because 
Byzantine culture is a major, substantive, and above all stıll-lıvıng part of Greece's tangible and 
intangible cultural heritage. [t is the continuation of ancient Greek civilization into the medieval 
period, It gave us power and ideas during challenging periods of our modern history, and it 
continues down to the present to nurture Greek intellectual and artistic life as well as scientific 
thought. Through this exhibition, Greece, as the cradle of European civilizanon—and despite the 
difficult times through which it is passing—is sending invaluable gifts consisting of ideas and 
steadfast values to the global community, while renewing and strengthening the latter's interest in 
Byzantine culture. 

We also wish to show with “Heaven and Earth: Art of Byzantium from Greek 
Collections” the efforts and interest on the part of the Greek state to preserve and study its 
Byzantine cultural heritage through ongoing and systematic research by Greece's 
Archaeological Service to make Byzantium both internationally accessible and comprehensible, 
and to highlight its ecumenical cultural dimension. Thus apart from the most-featured 
Byzantine exhibits in Greek museums, the exhibition includes new and sometimes sensational 
finds of great historical and artistic value that have recently enriched our museum collections, 
and which are being presented for the first time outside Greece. These come from ongoing 
excavation activity by the Greek Archaeological Service throughout the country, thus resulting 
in the publication of a second companion volume to the exhibition that further links the 
exhibits with the geographic regions from which they come. New interpretations and 


approaches have been taken into consideration in the muscological thinking and catalogue 
texts in an effort to foster scholarly dialogue and interest in Byzantine studies. 

Our exhibition unravels the skein of ume from A.D. 330, when Constantinople was 
“inaugurated” as the capital of the Roman Empire, thus transferring the political center of gravity 
to the Hellenistic East, down to 1453, when the Ottomans did away with the Byzantine Empire. 
Initially we follow the transition from the ancient pagan to the Christian world, where under the 
influence of Stoicism and later Neo-Platonism the historical-eschatological faith of the Christian 
community became Hellenized. This is followed by a presentation of the fully formed character 
and institutions of the Byzanune-Christian. Empire. Another section of the exhibition is devoted 
to the deep spirituality, the continuous cultivation of Ancient Greek culture by Greek scholars, 
and so-called “Byzantine humanism.” The pleasures and luxury of everyday life among the 
Byzantines, presented in another section, reveal the secular aspect of Byzantium to visitors. The 
exhibition concludes with a section tracing the influence Byzantine culture was subjected to by 
neighboring peoples during the more than a thousand years of the empire's history. 

Implementing the exhibition concept would not have been possible without the participation 
and support of a large number of institutions and individuals. As General Director of Antiquities, 
I would like to thank OPAP SA, the exhibition’s gold sponsor, and the Levenus Foundation, its 
major sponsor. Their sponsorship was crucial and invaluable for the exhibition's realization. 

I would also like to extend my thanks to the political leadership of the Ministry of Culture, 
which provided steady support for the exhibition, thanks to which 1t is today being realized. 
Thanks also go to all the ecclesiastical, public, and private bodies that contributed to our effort by 
loaning works for the exhibition: the Holy Metropolis of Patras, the Communications and 
Education Department of the Holy Archdiocese of Crete, the Holy Monastery of Vlatadon, the 
National Library of Greece, the National Gallery of Art — Alexandros Soutzos Museum — 
Evripidis Koudidis Foundation, the Museum of Cycladic Art, the Historical Museum of Crete, 
the Municipal Art Gallery of Lefkada, the Baron Michael Tossizza Foundation, and the Hellenic 
Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies in Venice. 

The exhibition owes much to my collaborators, the members of its Organizing Committee 
and the personnel in the Directorate of Museums, Exhibitions, and Educational Programs, as well 
as the entire General Directorate of Antiquities and Cultural Heritage and the Benaki Museum, 
who supported its organization with their knowledge, experience, and enthusiasm. Members of 
the Greek Embassy staff (Washington, D.C) and the Greek Consulate General (Los Angeles) 
were of great assistance to us in matters involving the organization and promotion of the 
exhibition, and [ once more extend to them my particular thanks. 

In closing, Į would like to thank our transatlantic partners, the officers and staffs of the 
National Gallery of Art and the J. Paul Getty Museum, the exhibition s co-organizers and hosts. 
They heard our ideas with interest, enriched them through their invaluable know-how, and 
worked in exemplary fashion toward the exhibition's reception in the US. I would very much 
like to hope that this fruitful collaboration will continue. 
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yzantium, the Greco-Roman Christian empure that survived for more than a millennium, has 
Bs the 20th century aroused the interest of the broader European public, as one can see from 

the success that marked the related exhibitions presented in Greece— Byzantine Art: An 
European Art” the 9th Exhibition of the Council of Europe, Athens, 1964—and abroad— The Glory 
of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era” (1997) and “Byzantium: Faith and 
Power (1261-1557)” (2004), both at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The exhibition 
"Heaven and Earth: Art of Byzantium from Greek Collections” at the National Gallery of Art 
(Washington, D.C) and the J. Paul Getty Museum (Los Angeles), jointly organized by the Greek 
Ministry of Culture and Sports and the Benaki Museum, also forms part of the effort to help the 


public become better acquainted with the Byzantine world. 


This exhibition 1s distinct from its predecessors inasmuch as its exhibits originate exclusively from 
Greece, including public and private collections, the Church of Greece, and excavations in Greece itself. 
Greece maintained close ties with Byzantium, focused on Orthodox worship, the Greek language, and 
education. Mount Athos is the most obvious element in this living tradition, while many cities such 


as Thessaloniki, Kastoria, and Mistra carry visible imprints of these tes. 


The members of the exhibition's Organizing Committee from the Ministry of Culture and Sports as 
well as the Benaki worked zealously in order that this exhibition might convey through the visual arts 


as authentically as possible Вугаппшт 5 timeless spiritual message across the Atlantic. 
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he exhibition Heaven and Earth: Art of Byzantium from Greek Collections, was launched 

in Washington, D.C. in 2010 by then-Minister of Culture Pavlos Yeroulanos and 

National Gallery of Art Director Earl A. Powell Ш. At that time it was also decided 
that the J. Paul Getty Museum would participate, and that the exhibition would 
subsequently move to Los Angeles. Discussions regarding the timely coordination of requisite 
actions resulted in the co-organization of the exhibition with the collaboration of the Benaki 
Museum and in the formation of the Organizing Commuttee. By November 2010, the 
collaborating museums in the U.S. had a fully-formed general concept and an indicative 
choice of works to propose for exhibiting. 

Through related arrangements, continuous exchanges of views, and mutual contacts 
throughout 2011, the exhibition material was finalized and the production of the catalogue to 
accompany the exhibition was agreed. In 2012, despite the dramatic impact of the severe 
financial crisis, particularly for Greece, preparatory work continued uninterrupted. Indeed, the 
new Deputy Minister of Culture, Konstantinos Tzavaras, expressed his active interest in the 
exhibition 's realization and success. This guaranteed concern facilitated in-person meetings in 
Athens (May 2012) between representatives of the National Gallery of Art and the J. Paul 
Getty Museum with representatives from the Greek side. Following organized visits to 
Byzantine collections in local Ephorates of Byzantine Antiquities and Museums, the 
catalogue of exhibits assumed final form and the exhibition's inauguration was scheduled, as 
scholarly work on the content of the exhibition proceeded at an intensified pace. 

Heaven and Earth reveals more fully the historical and cultural importance of Byzantium, 
and for Greece in particular. However, it should be noted that the appropriate presentation 
and comprehensible rendering of a subject whose narration 15 no easy matter would not have 
been possible without the support of all those who believe in and serve the idea of Byzantium, 
and whose names receive honorable mention in the foregoing pages. Here we should 
commend with especially warm thanks the exhibition's debt to the Ministry of Culture, to 
Lina Mendoni and Мапа Andreadaki-Vlazaki, to the members of the Organizing 
Committee, and above all to the private and religious foundations from which the material 
gathered for the exhibition has come. Equally warm thanks go to all the key collaborators on 
this exhibition, to the conservators and photographers, to the authors of the introductory texts 
and the catalogue entries. The important contributions of the National Gallery of Art, with 
active participation by D. Dodge Thompson, Susan MacMillan Arensberg, and Mark 
Leithauser, as well as of the J. Paul Getty Museum with Clair Lyons and Mary Louise Hart, 
should also be emphasized. Above all, thanks are due to Anastasia Drandaki, who as the 
individual responsible for the Benaki Museum’s Byzantine collections assumed the lion’s 
share of the work. And this was thanks to the close collaboration of Anastasia Tourta, 
Dimitra Papanikola Вакита, Eugenia Chalkia, and Jenny Albani, to the valuable assistance of 
Mandy Koliou, Panorea Benatou, and Mara Verykokou, and to the beneficial presence of 
Aumilia Yeroulanou. 
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he courts and churches of the Byzantine empire (AD 330-1453) have long been admired 
1 their rich artistic traditions. То these early champions of Christianity the opulent 
decoration of sacred spaces was a fitting expression of a deeply spiritual 
worldview, celebrating God's dominion on earth with a splendor that matched the greatness of his 
glory in heaven. The spectacular legacy of that celebration—the glittering mosaics and luminous 
icons, ritual vessels, textiles of spun gold, precious codices, and other lavish creations of 
Byzantium—is the subject of this exhibition, which traces the emergence of Byzantine art out of 
the late Roman empire and into its millennium-long flourishing in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The National Gallery of Art and the J. Paul Getty Museum are proud to host this 
extraordinary exhibition in the United States, marking the first time many of these treasures of 
Byzantine art will have traveled outside Greece. Organized by the Hellenic Ministry of Culture, 
and Sports in cooperation with the Benaki Museum in Athens, Heaven and Earth: Ап of 
Byzantium from Greek Collections comprises nearly two hundred objects. Drawn exclusively from 
museums throughout Greece, these works have been chosen by their curators and archaeologists 
to represent the major artistic holdings from the early Christian and Byzantine eras. The Hellenic 
Ministry has generously supported the conservation of many of the most important works. 

We extend sincere thanks to the following for their critical assistance in realizing this 
exhibition: Mr. Panos Panagiotopoulos, Hellenic Ministry of Culture, and Sports; Dr. Lina 
Mendon, Secretary General, and Dr. Мапа Andreadaki-Vlazaki, Director General of Antiquities 
and Cultural Heritage, General Secretariat of Culture; and journalist Anna Panagiotarea. This 
exhibition was first brought to the attention of the National Gallery of Art in 2010 by Pavlos 
Yeroulanos, former Minister of Culture, and developed by Professor Angelos Delivorrias, Director 
of the Benaki Museum, working with Dr. Maria Andreadaki-Vlazaki. The J. Paul Getty 
Museum received the proposal with enthusiasm, given its strong commitment to the art and 
culture of the broader Hellenic world. 

One aim of Heaven and Earth is to elucidate the aspects of Byzantine art and tradition that 
have roots in its Graeco-Roman past. Architectural fragments from the Christianized Parthenon 
manifest the intersection of paganism and Christianity in the period when ancient Greek temples 
were turned into churches and thus formed architectural settings for early Christian art. 
Prosperous monasteries preserved monuments of Greek literature in manuscript form, and the 
educated elite learned to read and reflect through the study of Homer, Sophocles, and Euclid. 
Senior clergy and wealthy courtiers surrounded themselves with precious vessels and jewels, 
combining Roman technology and craftsmanship with Byzantine imagery and innovation. 
Iconography that blends pagan and Christian motifs on luxurious objects manifests the twin poles 
of Hellenism and Christianity that underpinned Byzantine culture. 

The exhibition further illuminates the nature of Byzantine society through works of art 
representing various aspects of life, both spiritual and secular, public and private. Mosaics, wall 
paintings, and carved reliefs that once adorned churches are shown with processional icons, Gospel 
books, and liturgical vessels to convey the ecclesiastical setting of public worship. Portable 


altarpieces, small icons in various media, and pendant reliquaries worn by the pious suggest the 
nature of private worship at home. Secular works of art intended for the domestic sphere—floor 
mosaics, silver and ceramic dinnerware, bronze furnishings, and jewelry—offer a glimpse of the 
accoutrements of daily life. Henen and Earth concludes with works of art illustrating the 
interactions between Byzantine and western European artists during the final flowering of 
Byzantine art under the emperors of the Palaiologan dynasty (1261-1453) 

The National Gallery of Art has been exceptionally fortunate to have had several opportunities 
to present the art of Greece to its visitors. Never before, however, has the Gallery exhibited the art 
of Byzanttum—surpnisingly, given its importance for the Gallery's collection of Italian painting, 
The first of its galleries contains works that reflect Byzantine precedents that inspired the demand 
for paintings in the style called the mamera gea. Two of the highlights in that gallery, known as 
the Kahn and Mellon Madonnas, may even have been created by Byzantine artists or by painters 
under their strong influence. Whereas panel painting waned in Western Europe after the late 
antique period, knowledge of how to mix and blend pigments to model figures lived on in 
Byzantium. The importation of Byzantine icons spurred the revival of panel painting ın Europe, 
ultimately resulting in the masterpieces that fill the galleries of European art. 

This exhibition is also a landmark for the J. Paul Getty Museum, as it is the first collaboration 
to result from the signing of a memorandum of understanding between the Getty Trust and the 
Ministry of Culture in Greece in September 2011, which created a Framework for Cultural 
Cooperation to support the promotion of the cultural heritage of Greece. А special debt of 
gratitude for help in reaching that agreement and realizing this exhibition 15 due to the able 
facilitation of the Greek consul general in Los Angeles, Elisabeth Fotiadou. Presented at the Getty 
Villa in Malibu, Heaven and Earth will be seen in the very appropriate context of the Graeco- 
Roman cultures from which Byzantine art emerged. 

At the Getty Center, the exhibition is complemented by a display of manuscripts drawn from 
its collection together with a number of superb examples from Greece. East Meets West: Byzantine 
Illumination at the Cultural Crossroads (March 25—June 22, 2014) features many illuminated 
manuscripts from select monasteries and collections in Greece shown in this catalogue. This 
focused exhibition highlights the main characteristics of Byzantine illumination and shows its 
influence on manuscripts produced in other Christian locales, including Western Europe, 
Armenia, and Ethiopia. 

We owe the conception and careful planning of this exhibition to the curators, conservators, 
and archaeologists working in the Byzanune Ephorates of Antiquities throughout Greece and 
especially to the members of the Organizing Committee (listed on P. 6). Heaven and Earth has 
been curated at the National Gallery by Susan M. Arensberg, head of exhibition programs, and at 
the Getty Villa by associate curator Mary Louise Hart. It is the hope of all those involved with 
the development and realization of this project that it will provide an opportunity for visitors in 
Washington and Los Angeles to gain an enriched appreciation of the art and culture of the 
Byzantine Empire. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ANGELOS DELIVORRIAS 


he importance of Byzantium went unappreciated for many 

centuries, lacking wide-scale recognition. This may be due 

to the fact that until around the end of the nineteenth 
century it was viewed negatively and seen as representing a 
decline from the ancient Greek and Roman civilizations. In other 
words it was viewed in a way that either circumvented the facts 
of its historical context or played them down. However, if the 
evidence had been considered from a somewhat different angle, it 
would have been recognized earlier that the Byzantine period did 
not debase the values of the two great civilizations that had 
flourished in the same geographical area. In fact, it ensured their 
natural continuation, because it could combine some of the 
essential characteristics of the Greco-Roman past in a new, 


dynamic arrangement. 


The dynamism of the Byzantine Empire 15 reflected above all 
in the genuinely impressive fact that it was the only empire in the 
Western world that managed to survive for more than a 
thousand years: to be specific from 330, when Constantinople 
became the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, until 1453, 
when it was finally conquered by the Ottomans. This generous 
allocation of historical time was determined by Byzantium’s 
advantageous geopolitical situation at the point where Europe 
meets Asia and where the Mediterranean connects with the Black 
Sea. And this made it possible for many of the reminders of 
ancient Greece that had survived along the Asia Minor coastline 
to be assimilated and exploited right up to the time of Julian the 
Apostate and the ecumenical councils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries. And, while those same echoes of ancient Greece 
came up against what was left of the Hellenistic heritage and 
experiences of Roman tradition, other processes were at the same 
ume legitimizing and establishing Christianity as an official 
religion. Meanwhile the Greek language, the so-called Aome that 
had been the lingua franca in the area for centuries and in which 
the Gospels themselves were written, quickly took the place of 
Laun throughout the empire. Horizons were widened thanks to 
the new cultural experiences and new technical expertise with 
which Byzantium, that indisputably spectacular cultural 


phenomenon, was now generously endowed. 


The dynamism of the Byzantine Empire is confirmed above 
all by the fact that for a thousand years it repulsed successive 
waves of hostile invaders with almighty strength and at the same 


time defended the states of central Europe. However, the constant 
military engagements with powerful adversaries (cg. Persians, 
Vandals and Goths, Slavs, Avars and Arabs, Bulgarians, Russians, 
and Seljuks) inevitably resulted in a gradual shrinking of territory. 
After the definitive loss of Italy, all the Empire's possessions in the 
Eastern and Western Mediterranean were lost along with the 
whole of North Africa in the triumphal onward progression of 
the Arabs. Yet the Byzantine Empire suffered a deeper blow from 
the famous Fourth Crusade, which, instead of liberating Jerusalem 
in accordance with its announced aim, attacked, conquered, and 
plundered Constantinople in 1204. Though the Byzantines 
quickly retook the capital in 1261, they could not avert the final 
overthrow of what had become in the meantime a shrunken and 
fragmented state in the Fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans 
in 1453. Yet it is worth noting that despite the inauspicious 
circumstances, Byzantine art experienced an unexpected revival in 
that late period, the dazzling proofs of which are still to be seen in 
the Chora Monastery (or Капуе Djami) in Constantinople, on 
Mount Athos, in Mistra, and elsewhere. 


Though throughout the thousand years of its existence 
Byzantium had to contend with the constant to and fro of a 
fluctuating history and the unpredictable vicissitudes of 
circumstance, it never ceased to protect the values of the Greco- 
Roman spirit. By this I mean, with the celebrated "Imperial City" 
at its heart, with its splendid university—the first ın Europe— 
from as early as 425, and with the Greek language as its 
unshakeable linch-pin, it went on systematically cultivating its 
traditions and subsequently handed down many of its 
fundamental ideas with added value. And within these parameters 
the ethical framework was created that ensured social cohesion. In 
the meantime, by enacting new rules the administrative 
machinery was reorganized, the theory behind case law in the 
justice system was revised, welfare and education services were 
adjusted, as were the demands on agricultural production and 
small-scale industry, on trade and economic life in general. At the 
same time art works of outstanding quality fashioned the traits of 
a distinctive identity 

in architecture and painting, mosaics, and the decorative and 
minor arts. Then again, the contribution Byzantium made to 
humanity in terms of the systematic copying and dissemination of 
extant works of ancient Greek literature is considered equally 
important. Finally, among the character traits of the Byzantine 


identity, along with some exemplary refinements in living 
conditions, there are imaginative appropriations of many lessons 
from foreign cultural models and an incipient and pleasing 
cosmopolitanism. The vibrant life that I am attempting to 
describe as succinctly as possible was not dulled even in 
exceptionally traumatic times, such as in the long Venetian and 
Turkish occupations of the Late Byzantine and early Post- 
Byzantine periods, when the empire had been choked back to an 
area not much larger than that of modern-day Greece. 


Light began to be shed on the historic importance of 
Byzantium around the middle of the nineteenth, but more 
particularly from the twentieth century onward, when systematic 
in-depth studies were undertaken in a conscientious manner. The 
reconstruction and recovery of many previously obscure aspects, 
overriding carlier distorted interpretations and counteracting 
academic indifference, are undoubtedly largely the product of a 
much more thorough investigation of knowledge. Study of the 
textual sources and information from surviving evidence, 
reviewing the research field and radically revising received 
opinions, the reliable collection and methodical documentation of 
the available data were all undertaken more seriously in every 
respect. A more thorough review of all the ins and outs of what 
has since become a globally developed screening process would 
show more clearly how fortunate it was that so many extremely 
important contributions and a host of independent but 
interrelated initiatives came together. This was the only way, but 
it 15 also how those who assembled the fragmented concept of the 
Byzanune past should be honored for their share in this process. 
Nevertheless, since the settlement of this outstanding debt is likely 
to be of interest mainly to those who are specialists in academic 
matters, I shall avoid long-winded digressions. Yet I am honor 
bound to summarize, albeit in. shorthand fashion, some of the 
building blocks in this process, which in my opinion should not 
be overlooked. 


As regards the flourishing of Byzantine studies and the 
production of scholarly publications which underwrote it, we have 
to acknowledge the enormous contribution of the French School. 
In other words to stress, at least in a general way, the leading role 
in terms of important teaching and ground-breaking publications 
played by such scholars as Charles Diehl, Gabriel Millet, André 
Grabar, Paul Lemerle, and Hélène Glykatz- Ahrweiler. Equally, 


the praises must be sung of the research of Karl Krumbacher, 
August Heisenberg, Franz Dolger and Hans Belting in Germany; 
of Josef Strzygowski in Austria; and of Nikodim Kondakov, 
Alexander Vasiliev, Georg Ostrogorsky, and Alexander Kazhdan 
in Russia and the Balkans. The English contribution to this 
collaborative endeavour 1s marked by the invaluable academic 
work of Sir Steven Runciman, David Talbot Rice, and Cyril 
Mango. While for the spread of Byzantine Studies to the United 
States the migration of Kurt Weitzmann and Ernst Kitzinger 
from Nazi Germany in the period just before World War Two 
and that of Ihor ev enko in the early fifties had a beneficial 
effect. Greek interest had been aroused as far back as the mid- 
nineteenth century with the studies of Spyridon Zambelios and 
Spyridon Lambros, as well as the highly controversial publication 
History of the Greek Nation by Constantine Paparrigopoulos. 
However, in the twentieth century interest was rekindled thanks 
to the grandiose reconstructions of architectural monuments 
effected by Anastasios Orlandos, to large-scale excavations by 
distinguished archacologists, and to in-depth research by such 
eminent scholars as George Sotiriou, Andreas Xyngopoulos, 


Dionysios Zakynthinos, and Manolis Chatzidakis. 


These brief references to research centers and scholars, 
mentioned above by way of example, in no way undervalue the 
importance of the scholarship of many others, equally well known 
for their contributions. An ever more global approach to 
Byzantium has been encouraged by the similarly well-recognized 
phenomenon of specialization by discipline, which systematically 
and increasingly accompanies the growth of Byzantine studies in 
most institutions of higher education throughout the world. The 
individual university departments, the related research bodies, and 
the corresponding teaching institutions that have been set up are 
naturally imbued with common objectives. These objectives are 
reinforced by the regular publication of journals of a specialized 
nature, such as Byzantinische Zeitschrift, the Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
or Byzantion, and they in turn are backed up by a variety of 
additional collaborative activities. This type of well-coordinated 
endeavour includes the international congresses that have been 
convened—apart from the war years—every five years since 1924. 
They also include the exhibitions celebrating the Byzantine 
collections of world-class museums. For the very seductive 
individuality of their material and for the way they continue to 
add to their collections museums such as the State Hermitage 
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Museum in St. Petersburg and the Pushkin in Moscow, the Bode 
Museum in Berlin, the Louvre in Paris, the British Museum in 
London, and the Metropolitan Museum in New York have 
received recognition. Some collections belonging to the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, Patmos, or Sinai or the 
Foundation set up by Archbishop Makarios in Nicosia in 
Cyprus can be considered their equals in quality. We should also 
add the displays of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine painting in 
other places such as Sofia, for example, and the Recklinghausen 
Icon Museum, the Dr. Schmidt-Voigt Foundation in Frankfurt, 
the Icon Museum in Kampen in the Netherlands, and 
Dumbarton Oaks in Washington. Finally a constantly growing 
number of private collections must also be taken into account. 


Greek concern for Byzantium was demonstrated as early as 
1884, when the Christian Archaeological Society was founded, 
one of the earliest Greek academic bodies. However, the de facto 
interest of the state was first expressed in 1914 with the 
establishment of the Byzantine and Christian Museum in 
Athens, the celebrations for its official opening in 1930, and more 
recently with the extension and radical remodeling of its premises 
in 2004. It should be noted that the International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies has been held twice in Athens, in 1930 and 
1976 and once in Thessaloniki in 1953. It should also be noted 
that in 1955 the Hellenic Institute of Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine Studies began its work in Venice, while in 1994 a new 
museum, devoted exclusively to Byzantine culture, opened its 
doors in Thessaloniki, subsequently winning an award from the 
Council of Europe in 2005 for its original approach to display. 
Many similar museums have become independent in other Greek 
towns and cities such as Alexandroupolis, Veroia and Kastoria, 
Toannina, Arta, Mistra, Corfu, Zakynthos, and in Chania, 
Heraklion, Rhodes, and Chios. The excavated or other material 
that has become available and contributed to their construction 1s 
proliferating on an almost daily basis with the accumulation of 
finds from historical sites of outstanding importance, and the 
collecting, cleaning, conservation, and reconstruction of rare works 
of art. As regards the assembly and care of exhibits, just how 
much 15 owed to the laborious and strenuous efforts of each of the 
28 Byzantine Ephorates of Antiquities must be emphasized. Their 
well-trained academic and technical staffs not only supervise 
archaeological sites and museums, but at the same time carry out 
rescue digs, look after objects and remains from excavations, and 


restore architectural monuments. 


However, there 15 absolutely no doubt that the wider acclaim 
enjoyed nowadays by Byzantine civilization 1 also due to some 
extent to a constantly increasing number of special exhibitions. 
These events, typically associated with museums, are by definition 
of an educational nature, and are provided with past finds, both 
well known and little known, as well as more recent ones 
belonging to public and private collections and some sudden 
chance discoveries. In other words, they offer exceptionally 


appealing material, which rewards the efforts of (for the most 
part) international scholars in analyzing it and putting it to good 
use. Generally speaking, these exhibitions represent the collective 
efforts of organizations that have been deliberately introducing the 
not always well-informed general public to the mysteries of 
Byzantium’s cultural makeup since the middle of the twentieth 
century. Let me just remind you that one of the first of these 
exhibitions, and one of the most important from every point of 
view, was held in Athens in 1964 under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe with the eloquent title “Byzantine Art. An 
European Art.” Indeed, the study of its conceptual content, te. 
dovetailing Byzantine achievements with the cultural capital of 
European self-discovery, blazed a trail that all the corresponding 
organizations would then follow. 

Out of the much larger number of equally important 
exhibitions І shall mention only a selected few: eg. “Age of 
Spirituality: Late Antique and Early Christian Art, Third to 
Seventh Century’ (1977) at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This exhibition, which confirmed the direct evolution of the 
Byzantine era from the Late Roman one, contributed to a 
revision of some hotly debated relations in historicity. The 
museum's decidedly original contribution went on to be displayed 
in two additional complementary exhibitions of an exemplary 
nature: “The Glory of Byzantium, Art and Culture of the Middle 
Byzantine Era (843-1261) which in 1997 revealed the dazzling 
light Byzantium shone on other crucially important chapters in 
history, and "Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261—1557) from 
2004, which completed this remarkable triadic scholarly offering. 
Yet with its monumental 2012 exhibition “Byzantium and Islam: 
Age of Transition” the Metropolitan Museum continued to 
identify still more unexplored aspects of history. 


French museological policy was worthily represented in 1992 
in the Louvre's exhibition “Byzance. L'art byzantin dans les 
collections publiques francaises, which assembled outstanding 
examples of Byzantine art from various sources all over France. In 
2007, 2010, and 2012 the same museum followed up with 
"Armenia Sacra,’ “Sainte Russie,’ and “Chypre entre Byzance et 
l'Occident, ГУ ХУТ“ siècle” respectively, exhibitions with related 
content. In Paris in 2009 the Petit Palais hosted an exhibition 
from Greece, "Le Mont Athos et l'Empire Byzantin: Trésors de la 
Sainte Montagne,’ at the same year that the exhibition titled “De 
Byzance a Istanbul: Un port pour deux continents” was on view 
at the Grand Palais. 


To illustrate, albeit in broad outlines, the engagement of 
international interest, 1t 1s necessary to note some other 
exhibitions of great importance: “Splendeur de Byzance” (1982) in 
the Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire in Brussels; “Byzantium: 
Treasures of Byzantine Art and Culture from British Collections" 
(1994) in the British Museum in London: "Byzanz-Das Licht 
aus dem Osten. Kult und Alltag im Byzantinischen Reich vom 4. 
bis 15. Jahrhundert” (2001) in the Diozesanmuseum in 


Paderborn; “Die Welt von Byzanz — Europas óstliches Erbe. 
Glanz Krisen und Fortleben einer tausendjihrigen Kultur” 
(2004) in the Museum für Vor- und Frühgeschichte in Munich; 
"Holy Image, Hallowed Ground: Icons from Sinai’ (2006) at the 
J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu; “Byzanz. Pracht und Alltag" 
(2010) in the Kunst- und Ausstellungshalle in Bonn; and “Das 
Goldene Byzanz und der Orient” (2012) in the Renaissance castle 
of Schallaburg . 


Greece did not remain immune to the general atmosphere of 
exhibition cuphoria. In particular, the Byzantine Museum can 
boast of its exhibition “Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Art,’ 
which—with some changes of exhibits and adaptations to the 
utle—traveled from 1985 to 1990 to the Palazzo Strozzi in 
Florence, the Royal Academy in London, the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, the Center for the Fine Arts in Miami, 
Florida, the Kimbell Art Museum in Forth Worth, Texas, the 
Fine Art Museum of San Francisco, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and the Detroit Institute of Art. Mention must also be made 
of exhibitions such as "Conversation with God: Icons from the 
Byzantine Museum of Athens (9th—L5th Centuries),” mounted in 
1998 at the Hellenic Centre in London, the multi-venue 
exhibition “Byzantine Hours. Works and Days in Byzantium” 
from 2002 held in Athens, Thessaloniki, and Mistra, and the 
“Transition to Christianity: Art of Late Antiquity, 3rd —7th 
Century” of 2011 at the Onassis Cultural Center in New York. 


In this context, of course, we cannot fail to mention the not 
inconsequential contribution of the Benaki Museum. I need only 
mention the exhibition “Byzantine Icons of Cyprus,” which in 
1976, not long after the tragic events of 1974 in Cyprus, made 
some masterpieces of Byzantine painting known to the general 
public for the first ume. In 1983 the exhibition “Icons of the 
Cretan School” identified connections between the artistic 
creations of the Late Byzantine/early Post-Byzantine period and 
the contemporary achievements of Renaissance Italy. Then again, 
since 1992 the “Icons of the Метел Collection” have become a 
standard bearer for Byzantine civilization in various institutions 
throughout the world. The following exhibitions have also left 
their mark: “The Glory of Byzantium at Mount Sinar’ (1997): 
“Mother of God. Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art’ 
(2000); “Greek Icons: 14ch-18th c. From the Rena Andreadis 
Collection” (2002); “Pilgrimage to Sinai: Treasures from the Holy 
Monastery of Saint Catherine’ (2004); and “From Byzantium to 
Modern Greece, Hellenic Art in Adversity 1453-1830" at the 
Alexander 5. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation in New York 
(2005). Mention must also be made of the extremely ambitious 
exhibition “Byzantium: 330-1453,” which opened at the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London in 2008, and the exhibitions “The 
Origins of El Greco. Icon Painting in Venetian Crete” from 2009 
at the Onassis Cultural Center in New York, “Hand of Angelos. 
An Icon Painter in Venetian Crete” of 2010 in Athens, and 
“Relics of the Past: Treasures of the Greek Orthodox Church and 


the Population Exchange” from 2011 at the Orthodox Centre of 


the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Chambésy, near Geneva. 


Potential gaps, probable omissions and incomplete references to 
the thematic content of all the above individual events may 
undermine my line of argument. Yet from the general drift of my 
somewhat itemized narrative, [ am sure that both the alert reader 
and anyone who sees the exhibition “Heaven and Earth” will be 
able to summon up some highlights of Byzantine culture. Like 
the Early Christian basilicas of northern Italy with their 
architectural and mosaic decoration, for example, or the Byzantine 
mosaics from the mosque of Cordoba in Spain and the Norman 
monuments in Sicily, all of which are glittering testimony to a 
centuries-old tradition. This same powerful radiance issues from 
many marvellous monuments in the Middle East, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Russia, not to mention the momentous invention of 
the Cyrillic alphabet by Greek monks. Finally, the beneficial 
effects of Byzantine civilization are scattered throughout central 
Europe, but above all in Early Renaissance Italy. 

In addition to the obvious Greek dimension of Byzantium, all 
the above references illustrate Greece's active participation in most 
of the activities that I have tried to summarize on the occasion of 
this National Gallery exhibition. Because in Greece, moreover, the 
dazzling splendor of Byzantine civilization remains alive, not just 
in what has been preserved of the architecture, the panel and wall 
paintings, mosaics, minor arts, goldsmithing, and embroidery, or 
simply in the tenets of the Orthodox faith, but also in the 
extraordinarily enduring continuation of many traditions in the 
Post-Byzantine period. In other words, in the transformation of a 
flourishing civilization, which despite the dramatic effects of 
centuries of foreign rule, was borne up by the internal cohesion of 


Hellenism and the historical continuity of the Greek language. 


Based on the detailed, though not exhaustive enumeration of 
the information I have marshaled as evidence, some conclusions 
spring unbidden to mind. First, the decisive importance of 
international collaboration for the ongoing examination of 
Byzantium, a fitting counterpoise to the cosmopolitan tendencies 
that characterized the empire. And the universal adoption of 
geographical and chronological boundaries, from East to West 
and from the Late Roman to the early Post-Byzantine period. 
And finally the decisive part played by Greece in the making of 
the Byzantine idiom. To be more specific, it was the latter that 
originally encouraged me to suggest an alternative title for the 
exhibition. Rather than “Heaven and Earth,” I proposed the 
equally pithy, but perhaps semantically more literal “Byzantium’s 
Greece,” or with inverted symmetry, “Greece's Byzantium,” for, as 
I still believe, that might well describe the conceptual 


counterweight of the exhibition’s content even more clearly. 
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Byzantine Empire in the 6th century 
after Justinian's conquests 


Byzantine Empire In the mid | Ith century 


Byzantine Empire under 
Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259 - 1282) 
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